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ON THE STATE OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—No. 3. 
By CotLet Dosson. 


—_— 


THE ACADEMY CONCERTS. 


Tue Subscription Concerts of the Academy are given avowedly for the 
tga of showing “ the advantages of this national establishment.” 

hey are the only medium through which the public can know anything 
of the progress of the pupils; it is therefore important to the public to find 
; out whether these concerts are really an index of the state of the Aca- 
demy, or whether they are only a blind to conceal that state. In former 
times the Academy gave private concerts once a month, for the purpose 
of affording practise to the students; and any person anxious to know 
how things went on, would probably have found little difficulty in at- 
tending them. Whatever deficiencies there might be in the musical 
education at the Academy, would probably become apparent to any 
careful observer who attended those monthly performances; but now 
that the number of concerts is reduced to four, it is easy to cover 
the deficiencies of the present pupils, by filling up their places from 
other quarters. The consequence is, that the necessity for keeping them 
up to “concert pitch” is superseded, and one great stimulus to the well- 
conducting of the institution is lost. 


In the public concerts, as in the private practice, the crying defect is 
in the vocal department. No public exhibition ever takes place at the 
Academy, without the assistance of a considerable number of singers 
who have left the establishment. I do not know what reason is offered 
for this strange anomaly. The only one that deserves the name would 
be, the incompetency of the present pupils to perform their parts unas- 
sisted: and if this were admitted, the question would naturally arise, 
“Why are they not made competent?” The idea of singing for display 
is the only one which enters into the heads of the directors of these 
concerts ; they do not seem to be aware that to sing well in public it is 
Necessary to practise singing before an audience; and that the chief 
use of an academy is to afford that opportunity. For this purpose fre- 
quent private concerts are admirably adapted. The public at large not 
being invited, and no unseemly pretence being put forward, any. un- 
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avoidable deficiencies would be treated with lenity, and the pupils would 
in a short time gain that experience which no master.can communicate 
by years of private instruction: moreover, they would thus be rendered 
competent to appear at the public concerts, with high credit to them- 
selves and to their teachers. But no,—the Academy plan is, to shut 
the singers up for the greater part of their time, and then to bring out 
one or two of them during the season, to sing a song or two between the 
performances of quondam pupils, who have already established a repu- 
tation with the public. Nothing short of a miracle can prevent disap- 
pointment to singers so kept in and so brought out. 


The last concert, of the 11th July, was decidedly the best of the 
present season. It is, I believe, appealed to asa proof that the manage- 
ment of the Academy is, with a few trifling exceptions, excellent: for 
it may be said “ex nihilo nihi) fit;” and if the Academy give a good 
concert, the said concert must proceed from @ good Academy. What 
sort of concert an Academy ought to produce, and who are the per- 
formers who keep this concert up, to even its present mark, are points 
which it is perhaps prudent not to enquire into too sedulously. With 
regard to the one at present under consideration, there are some features 
in it which might startle an academician into the notion that a radical 
reform was at hand. The names of Handel and Beethoven appear for 
the first time this season as composers of vocal music: and their noble 
rival and successor is contented with displaying but one of his compo- 
sitions, to the only audience as yet sufficiently advanced to appreciate 
them. The bill of the 11th July stands as follows: 


Part I. 1, Funeral Anthem, ‘When the ear heard him,’ soli parts, Miss 
Birch, Miss F. Wyndham, Messrs. Harrison and Stretton; Handel.—2. 
Sinfonia, No. 9; Haydn.—3. Duo, ‘ Ti veggo t’abbraccio,’ Misses Thomson 
and Dolby, ‘ Ratto di Proserpina ;? Winter.—4. Quartett and Chorus, ‘ Bene- 
dictus,’ Mass in C, Miss Dickens, Miss Dolby, Messrs. Harrison and Stretton ; 
Beethoven.— 5. Concerto Stiick, Pianoforte, Miss Hall, King’s Scholar 
(Pupil of Mrs. Anderson); Weber.—6. Finale, ]st Act Guillaume Tell, Miss 
Birch and Miss F. Wyndham, Messrs. Brizzi, Harrison, and Stretton; Ros- 
sini. PartII. 7. Quartett, for two violins, viola, and violoncello, Messrs. 
Richards, Dunsford, Gledhill, and Lavenu, MS. ; Gledhill (Pupil of Mr. Lucas 
for Composition.--8. Aria and Chorus, (From L’Eroe di Lancastro) Miss 
Wyndham, Harp and Clarionet, Messrs. Nielson and Bowley ; Lord Burghersh. 
-—9. Concerto, pianoforte, B. R. Isaac (Pupil of Mr. Potter); Hummel.— 
10. Duo, ‘Quel Sepolero,’ Mr. and Mrs. W. Seguin (Agnese); Paer.—11. 
Madrigal, ‘Cynthia, thy Song and Chaunting’ [enchanting ?]; Giov. Croce, 
1560.— 12. Overture (Leonora); Beethoven. Leader and Director of the Or- 
chestra, Mr. F, Cramer; Conductor at the organ and pianoforte, Mr. C. Lucas. 


Of these pieces Nos. 1, 4, and 11, are classical music, such as is done 
(in much larger quantities) every day in every place, except Tenterden 
Street. The only thing that strikes the attention, is, that the whole of 
Beethoven’s beautiful mass in C, might have been done, instead of a 
small part; room for this would easily have been found, by omitting 
Nos. 6 and 8; and the pupils would have had the credit of going 
through at least one classical work in the course of the year. The 
ridiculous spectacle of thirty or forty performers in the orchestra, busily 
employed in doing nothing, would also have been avoided. The band, 
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‘ould moreover, would have found no lack of employment in playing the 
_ accompaniment, and they would have had a better opportunity of dis- 
' - playing their skill, than in accompanying a chorus of Rossini. Nothing 
_ can be said against Nos. 2 and 12; in fact, the music selected for the 
—_ band is always unexceptionable. Nos. 5,9, were good specimens of the 
: _ piano-forte school of the Academy, which does not partake of the dis- 
— advantages of other departments. It is perhaps a pity, nevertheless, 
* that the talents of all its piano pupils, have never been displayed 
oi together in one of those concertos for numerous instruments, which 
almost appear to have been written for an occasion of this sort. 
the With regard to the performers, the first striking fact is the assistance 
~ of Misses Birch and Dickens, Mrs. and Mr. William Seguin, and 
oe Messrs. Brizzi and Stretton, among tbe singers; and of Messrs. 
ios Blagrove, F. Cramer, Nielson, and Bowley, with others whom I do not 
. precisely remember, among the instrumentalists. The concert in ques- 
wa tion is therefore no more entitled to the name of an ‘‘ Academy Concert,” 
th than are the Ancient Concerts, at which the pupils of the academy are 
“ invited to assist. In old critiques (at least as far back as 1824) we read 
al of the band being kept together by the steadiness of their “ youthful 
“ leader, Blagrove.” He was then a resident pupil of the academy. I 
le have not been able to ascertain that their present leader, Mr. F. Cramer, 
either is, or ever was, a pupil in Tenterden Street. 
e The second striking fact is a glaring defect. The soprano part of 


all the concerted music was given to Miss Birch and Miss Dickens. Is 
it possible that Lord Burghersh can be ignorant of the advantage that 
‘ it is to young singers, who are brought before the public, to sing as much 
of the concerted music as possible ; or does he mean to imply that there 
isnot a lady in the Academy competent to the part? By taking the con- 
certed music out of the hands of the pupils, he either robs them of their 
right, with that carelessness of other people’s interests which is habitual 
to him; or he casts upon them a slur greatly more injurious than could 
be reflected by any observations of mine. 
I said, in so many words, that the vocal department of the Academy 
was neglected: Lord Burghersh by his actions insinuates, that it does 
not contain one young lady who can sing the first part of a quar- 
tett. Lord Burghersh is therefore the person who really discredits the 
Academy singing. I know that his insinuation (intended or not) against 
the abilities of the young ladies of the Academy is unfounded : but 
granted that Lord Burghersh does think more highly of the vocal pupils 
than his present course of conduct would seem to infer ; what ohject was 
to be gained by giving the part to Miss Birch? Every one knows that 
Miss Birch can sing concerted music. with steadiness and accuracy ; 
she therefore could gain nothing by showing this competency once 
more ; whereas, to put forward Miss Thomson, without assigning to her 
any of the concerted pieces, was tantamount to saying that she was 
in capable of singing them. A very little inquiry would have shown 
this not to be the case. 
My own opinion is, that Lord Burghersh is indifferent to the int erest 
of either lady ; but that he consulted his own pleasure, or the figure 
which the names would make in the bill. In the manner now described 
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are the Academy. Concerts got up; so as to give as little practice as 
possible to the pupils, and as little information as possible to the public; 
the grand object is, in short, to kick up a dust to blind the eyes of the 
spectators, and then to call the pother—displaying the abilities of the 
pupils. 

In the concert now under consideration, one striking exception 
occurs. The quartett of young Gledhill is a beautiful composition; 
highly creditable both to himself and to his instructor, Mr. Lucas. It 
was played by three present pupils and an old one, with a taste and 
feeling which must have pleased every one who heard it. It is a fair 
sample of the efforts of clever pupils, when directed by judicious 
masters, uninterfered with by incompetent dictation. It is a curious 
fact that the three departments of the Academy ; viz. the vocal, the 
instrumental, and the composition departments, flourish or fade in 
inverse proportion to the degree of interference exercised over them 
by Lord Burghersh. The vocal department affords the best opportunity 
for this. Any person, however moderate his qualification, can interfere 
with vocal music—to his own satisfaction at least. Small knowledge is 
required to descant upon expression and feeling ; and above all, upon 
assigning to the words their true meaning. Full scope is especially 
and felicitously afforded for enlarging on this last topic, whenever the 
words have no very precise meaning at all. But to direct the perform- 
ance of instrumental music, (for instance, an overture of Weber, ora 
symphony of Beethoven) is no pleasure to any one who does not 
thoroughly appreciate the merits of the composition which he is endea- 
vouring to make his pupils elicit. There, little room will be afforded 
for careless dilettanti-ism to interfere, without speedy mortification. Lord 
Burghersh leaves the management of the band principally to Mr. F. 
Cramer. But the study of composition is necessarily private; and 
they who teach it must have some other motive than personal amuse- 
ment. With this department therefore Lord Burghersh does not 
interfere at all. Itis almost if not entirely in the hands of Messrs. 
Potter, Goss, and Lucas ; and the result is, a proficiency in composition 
seldom attained before the institution of the Royal Academy. Tenterden 
Street has already its Bennett and its Blagrove; some day, when the 
vocal department is freed from “ the cold shade of the aristocracy,”* 
it may have its Braham or even its Malibran. 





EVERY THING IN A GREAT NAME. 


WHEN I was very young, I often amused myself with playing school-boy 
tricks, of which my auditors never failed to become the dupes. I would play 
the same piece, at one time as of Beethoven, at another as of Czerny; and 
lastly as my own. The occasion on which I passed myself off for the authors 
I received both protection and encouragement: “it really was not bad for my 
age.” The day I it played under the name of Czerny, 1 was not listened to: 





* The Royal Academy of Arts, with all its defects, is happily free from this influence ; tie 
pr ra of which by a candidate for the honors, would infallibly be followed by his 
exclusion. 
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but when I played it as being the composition of Beethoven, I made dead 
certain of the ‘‘ bravos” of the whole assembly, The name of Beethoven 
brings to my recollection another incident, which confirms my notions of the 
artistical capacity of the dilettanti. You know that for several years, the 
band of the Conservatorio have undertaken to present the public with his 
symphonies. Now his glory is consecrated: the most ignorant among the 
ignorant, shelter themselves behind his colossal name ; and even envy herself, 
in her impotence, avails herself of it, as with a club, to crush all contemporary 
writers who appear to elevate themselves above their fellows. Wishing to 
carry out the idea of the Conservatorio, (very imperfectly, for sufficient time 
was not allowed me) I this winter devoted several musical performances almost 
exclusively to the bringing forward duetts, trios, and quintetts of Beethoven. 
I made sure of being wearisome ; but I was also sure that no one dare say so. 
There were really brilliant displays of enthusiasm: one might have easily 
been deceived, and thought that the crowd were subjugated by the 
power of genius ; but at oue of the last performances, an inversion in the 
order of the programme completely put an end to this error. Without any 
explanation, a trio of Pixis was played in the place of one by Beethoven. 
The “ bravos” were more numerous, more brilliant than ever; and when the 
trio of Beethoven took the place assigned to that of Pixis, it was found to be 
cold, mediocre, and even tiresome ; so much so, indeed, that many made their 
escape, pronouncing that it was a piece of impertinence in Monsieur Pixis to 
presume to be listened to by an audience that had assembled to admire the 
master-pieces of the great man. Iam far from inferring by what I have just 
related, that they were wrong in applauding Pixis’ trio ; but even he himself 
could not but have received with a smile of pity the applauses of a public 
capable of confounding two compositions and two styles so totally different ; 
for, most assuredly, the persons who could fall into such a mistake, are 
wholly unfit to appreciate the real beauties in his works.—[From the “ Letter 
of a Bachelor in Music,” by F. L1szt, in the Revue et Gazette Musicale. ] 





THE KINGS IN ISRAEL. 
A NEW ORATORIO BY FERDINAND RIES.* 


Tue text of this oratorio is written by Dr. W. Smets, who is already 
favourably known not only as a poet, but also as a theological writer. 
Its action consists of the anointing of David as king; of Saul’s despair; 
of his visit to the witch of Endor, with the raising up of the ghost of 
Samuel ; of his last unsuccessful battle against the Philistines, and his 
death by his own hands; of the encompassing of the Philistines by 
David and their retreat; of the lament of David and the Israelites over 
the fallen heroes; and finally David’s being called to the throne. 
Looking at the text simply as a text, that is with regard to its language, 
&c. we award it the highest praise, and feel called upon to express our 





* This detailed notice of Ries's new oratorio, is from the pen of Dr. A.J. Becher of Cologne, 
= hes semuanes it to the ‘Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,’ from which periodical we have 
Translated it. 
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hope that Dr. Smets will continue to labour, with a view to musical 
composition, since he has clearly shown what good things he is capable 
of effecting, in this important branch of the subject. By powerful and 
harmonious language, by short but expressive passages, elucidating 
clearly and distinctly the situations and feelings of the actors, does the 
= continue to excite and press forward the composer, never checking 

is flight by shallow trifles, unmeaning ornaments, or abrupt transitions. 


But with the manner in which the poet has worked up his materials, 
derived as they are from Biblical history, we cannot express ourselves 
so well satisfied ; to us he appears to have made too free a use of them: 
some points of the narrative, on which, according to our ideas, great 
stress ought to have been laid, being either touched upon very slightly, 
or passed over entirely. The personages introduced are, Saul, David, 
Jonathan, Michal (the daughter of Saul, and wife of David) the witch 
of Endor, the Spirit of Samuel, and Abner, the leader of Saul’s armies. 


besides these, there are choruses of Saul’s warriors and of David’s, of - 


the Israelites and of the maidens who attend on Michal, of the Philis- 
tines, and a chorus of the Spirits of the Patriarchs. Now, we find Saul, 
David, and Michal, brought together at the final catastrophe which 
befalls the former,—an arrangement quite in contradiction to history ; 
for David lived in banishment among the Philistines, and collected in 
their rear, when they went out against Saul, without the knowledge of 
the latter, a host against them; while Michal again, during David’s 
residence among the Philistines, was given by Saul as a wife to Phalti, 
the son of Laish, and it was not until after Saul’s death that she was 
restored to him again, by Saul’s son, Ish-bosheth—circumstances and 
situations quite as susceptible of being poetically applied, as any of 
those fictitious ones which have been substituted for them. That Michal 
should seek her father on the field of battle, may perhaps be allowed,— 
the situation is one of great beauty, and although not mentioned in the 
sacred writings, it is not at variance with the spirit of the story. But 
to make her and Jonathan accompany Saul to the witch of Endor, is to 
go directly against the facts that are recorded. Saul is related to have 
been accompanied by two men, and these, in another passage, are de- 
scribed as servants; but had his children been with him, the fact would 
certainly not have been passed over in silence. Saul’s death, again, is 
here represented as immediately resulting from his fall upon his own 
sword; whereas he was only grievously wounded,* and his life was ter- 
minated by a young Amelikite, who, taking with him Saul’s crown and 
bracelet, announced the tidings to David, by whose command he was 
put to death, for having stretched forth his hand to slay Saul. This 
circumstance might have been turned to account and made of the high- 
est importance. At the conclusion, David appears as king over Israel ; 
now, though he was, throughout, the anointed of the Lord, he did not 
for a long while come into full possession of kingly authority, for a long 
war arose after Saul’s death, and his son Ish-bosheth reigned for the 
space of two years over eleven of the tribes. From this it is obvious 
that the whole colouring of the poem, had it not been for these several 
violations of historic truth, would have been essentially different ; but 
we think by no means inferior ; and even though this last should have 





* Dr. Becher (.as himself fallen into an error. Vide 1 Sam. cap. xxxi. v.4,5,6. [Ed. M.W.] 
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been the case, we can only say, Have then nothing to do with such 
historical episodes as are not available for your purpose without being 
first remodelled. The poet is by his high calling privileged to fill up, 
with the brightest hues, the outline spread before him, but in doing so 
he must not change the whole tendency and spirit of his theme. 


The several characters of the drama, are, however, very correctly 
estimated by Dr. Smets, who has evinced in the distinguishing of them, 
considerable tact. That of David would have gained by showing that 
twice did Saul, who eagerly sought his life, fall into his hands and he 
spared him. The fear of the Witch of Endor when she recognised 
Saul, appears here without a motive, since no mention is made of his 
having cut off the wizards and those that had familiar spirits. It is, 
moreover, to be regretted, that more stress has not been laid upon the 
friendship between David and Jonathan ; the consequence of which is, 
that the sorrow of the former for the death of his friend, is poured forth 
in his lament much less impressively than in the (otherwise admirably 
employed) biblical original. Finally, the close of the oratorio cannot 
be pronounced altogether perfect and judicious: the introduction into 
a poem, derived from the Jewish history, and one which in its form is 
essentially dramatic—of a prophetic chorus of spirits of the patriarchs, 
singing, ‘“‘ Him who was to come,” is scarcely to be defended, while 
the final chorus where Christ is (by whom ? ) directly glorified—together 
with the reference to the pouring forth of the Holy Spirit, being as it is 
far-fetched and unnatural, only serves to destroy the. unity of the whole. 


Before proceeding to record our opinion as to the musical merits of 
this oratorio, we feel called upon to observe, that we have not to do 
with a composition written in the peculiar and strict oratorio style— 
for the work before us is so—neither with regard to its general 
character, nor to the manner in which it is treated and worked up: in 
short, with the exception of a couple of pieces written in fugue, the whole 
oratorio, beginning from the very overture, is composed in the modern 
dramatic style. And even if we look atit in this light, and it is by no 
means a right point of view, the author’s conception and musical treat- 
ment of the:poem, are frequently far from satisfactory. To detail at full 
length the reasons on which our opinion is founded would not only swell 
out the present article to an inconvenient length, but would require the 
illustration of the musical notes themselves; we must therefore content 
ourselves with a few general and intelligible explanations. 


One grand fault of this composition is its want of characteristics 
which are maintained throughout the work; David, Saul, Jonathan, 
and Michal, (although Saul and Michal are on the whole well con- 
ceived) repeatedly fall into one aud the same tone of feebleness, which 
is neither suitable nor agreeable; the double chorus of Israelites and 
Philistines, at the termination of the first act, entirely loses, towards the 
close, its contrasting characteristics, so that both parties. eventually 
maintain the same theme, &c. Furthermore, it is often defective in 
individual expression ; for example the first chorus, “ Hail David,” is 
wild, instead of being joyously grand; David’s air, “Not mine the 
power and the victory,” is almost penitential; in Michal’s recitative, 
‘* I know thee and thy child-like feelings,” is defective in that change 
of character which necessarily takes place at the word “ Omnipotent ;” 
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the chorus of warriors “ He comes,” is much too heavy; m the chorus 
of Philistines “ Come on, come on thou hero!” the words “ The harper 
and his God have left thee,” are composed as if Saul himself sang “ they 
have left me;” David’s recitative, ‘Oh dare but to look,” is far too 
sweet; in Saul’s recitative, “ So isit then by thee resolved,” the words 
“To thy holy tent,” are quite wanting in that deep expression, which 
the dread solemnity of the situation requires; the summoning of 
Samuel’s Ghost wants that elevation and grandeur which belongs to 
such a scene, and the Spirit is not sufficiently treated as a voice super- 
natural; in the quintett between Michal, the Witch of Endor, 
Jonathan, Saul, and Samuel, far too little emphasis is laid upon the 
important words, “God himself sent the man of God ;” Michal’s 
recitative, “ Where tarriest thou,” and “I hasten to the blood-stained 
battle field,” drags on slowly, in a manner quite unsuited to the action ; 
in the lament of David over the slain warriors, there is no marked dif- 
ference in his expression of “Oh weep for Saul,” and “ Jonathan my 
brother.” The double chorus of David’s warriors and the maidens, 
“From the power of Hell,” and “ Yea, thou art he,” is composed in a 
jig-measure far from agreeable; the chorus of the Spirits of the 
Patriarchs, with harp accompaniment, “ Hail thou anointed of the 
Lord!” is treated far too lightly, and too little in that spirit of solemn 
joy, which the subject demands ; in the final chorus, “'To Him be adora- 
tion!” we have now dazzling accords, now bits of sentiment, and the 
end is written in the ordinary tone of victory, instead of breathing forth 
the energies of religious inspiration. 


Another blemish in this work is an incessant straining after effects, 
which causes frequent violent transitions from forte to piano, and the 
like ; nay, so far does the composer carry this in some cases, that not 
single words only, but absolutely single syllables, are thus prominently 
marked ;—for instance in the chorus of David’s warriors, “ In gloomy 
night,” a violent stress is laid upon the middle syllables of the words 
“ verworfen,” and “ zerschmettert,” and in the chorus of the Philis- 
tines, “ Let us betray,” on the word “Tages.” ‘The offences against 
the laws of prosody are also not unfrequent in this work; which, more- 
over, exhibits many instances of a want of attention to the necessity 
which exists, that passages frequently repeated should be complete in 
themselves; such repetitions as “Dagon us, and Ashtaroth,” are 
inadmissible. 


If we are now called upon to sum up these general remarks into a 
judgment upon the merits of this oratorio—we feel bound to confess 
our inability to pronounce it a master-piece—for unfortunately it is 
deficient in dignity, grandeur, inspiration, and genius; the materials of 
the poet are of a far higher class than those of the musician, and the 
general impression of this, probably too hurried work, is disjointed and 
superficial. That it contains many bits of great beauty, is self-evident, 
for what work is there of Ferdinand Ries which does not? and the 
instrumentation is admirable. 


The manner in which it was performed was most praiseworthy ; in 
spite of the difficulties with which the vocal score abounds, the choruses, 
as well as the greater portion of the solo parts, were charmingly 
executed. The part of Saul (bass) was sung by Herr Dumont, David 
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(tenor) by Herr Eicke, Jonathan (alto) by Fraulein Flemming, Michal, 
(wprano) by Mme. Kraus-Wranizky, the Witch of Endor (alto) by 
Fraulein Heinefetter, and the Ghost of Samuel and Abner, (both basses) 
by Herr Saufl. 

The oratorio was most favourably received by the public, and there 
there is no question that the opinion which we have felt called upon to 
pronounce upon its merits, is at direct variance with that entertained 
by the majority of those who heard it. The pieces most applauded 
were the quartett in the first act, between Saul, David, Jonathan, and 
Michal—the quintett in the second act between Michal, the Witch of 
Endor, Jonathan, Saul, and Samuel--the lament of David and of the 
Israelities, and the chorus of the Spirits of the Patriarchs. At the con- 
clusion of the first act the composer was loudly greeted, and still more 
enthusiastically at the termination of the performance; while copies of 
a sonnet in praise of Ferdinand Ries, were abundantly scattered from 
the boxes; and he himself was crowned, by fair hands, with a chaplet 
of victory. 


PROVINCIAL CONCERTS AND LECTURES. 


Mr. Paitipps's LEcturEs ON Vocat Music.—The sixth and last lecture 
of the course on vocal music,was onT hursday evening delivered to the members 
of the Athenzum, Manchester, by Thos. Philipps, Esq. professor of music. 
The lecture embraced the consideration of dramatic musical composition, and 
its effects. One.great principle, the lecturer said, it was evident, was totally 
neglected, not only in the simple ballad, but even up to the highest musical 
composition—the due adaptation and delivery of words according to the highest 
critical authorities. England, he said, possessed her share of melodies; and 
he introduced a sonnet, by Haynes Bayly, with music, which much resembled 
Purcell’s style, but the author of which was unknown to him (the lecturer). 
Mr. Ward who was present, after having heard it, said that the music was the 
composition of a native of Manchester, and it was originally entitled ‘ A fare- 
well to Manchester.’ To show the combination of melody, harmony, and 
poetry, these being the necessary constituents of dramatic musical composition, 
the lecturer gave some illustrations of English poetry adapted to foreign music, 
amongst which was the opening chorus in Oberon, by Weber. And to show 
that Italian music was admissible, he gave the duet Crudel per che from ‘ The 
Marriage of Figaro,” which he showed to be a perfect representation of the au- 
thor’s ideas. The effects of the compositions in the genuine English opera, 
had been destroyed, he said, by interpolations and mutilations. For the pur- 
pose of making good his position, le took a scene in the elder Dibdin’s mu- 
sical play of ‘ The Waterman,’ as originally composed, and after producing it 
with the songs as given originally, contrasted it with the manner in which it 
is usually represented, by substituting songs and music which have no con- 
nexion with the subject, and which are utterly inconsistent with it. We must 
not forget to notice a sweet trio, from an unfinished English opera, the original 
of the well known ‘Oh lady fair.’ The tale is, that a knight, disguised as a 
pilgrim, returns from the wars to his own castle, where the colloquy ensues as 
in the song, but which is a trio, sweetly mingliag and contrasting with the 
chaunting of the service for the dead from a neighbouring convent.—In this 
concluding notice of the course, we may express the gratification we have had 
in most of the lecturer’s clear expositions of many important, but hitherto 
neglected, principles in voeal composition and vocal harmony. He who 
would manifest a true love for this delightful art, surely takes the best way to 
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do it, by reforming the abuses which have been too long tolerated ; by point- 
ing out the blemishes and defects of a corrupted and vitiated taste ; and by 
dwelling with a pride, not merely pardonable but laudable, on the many rich 
mines of native melody and harmony that lie unsought, untouched, unknown, 
while we catch at every glittering tinsel of the worst continental schools, and 
think it golden ore. The lectures throughout have been attended by crowded 
audiences, including a great number of ladies.— Manchester Guardian. 


Concert.—We have had another concert by Mr.Distin and Sons. The dif- 
ferent concerted pieces, most of which we have not heard before, were done in 
a masterly style, and executed with the greatest taste and accuracy—Handel’s 
Water-piece was truly grand;— and had that celebrated master been told 
that this production would ever be performed on brass instruments, in the 
style we heard it, he would have considered his informant as extremely ignor- 
ant of music, and the compass of these instruments, or have set him down as 
in a fit state for an asylum. We cannot let this opportunity pass without 
noticing the masterly performances of Mr. Distin on the trumpet, of several 
vocal pieces ; and on that rare instrument the Tenor horn ; also of Master H. 
Distin, on the French Horn ; and on two-keyed Bugles, by Mr. and Master H, 
Distin. These were enthusiastically encored. The whole of the performances 
this evening were much superior to the two former entertainments. We wish 
Mr. Distin and family every success.—Inverness Courier. 





REVIEW. 


‘Victoria and England for ever? A National Song. Music by M. W. Balfe; 
dedicated (by special permission) to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. WU.s. 

* Our Queen of the Isles.’ Dedicated to Her Majesty Queen Victoria; com- 
posed by Charles Wm. Glover. FENTUM. 

* Our Nation’s Glory.’ As a birth-day tribute, this song is respectfully dedicated 
to the PrincessPictoria ; composed by C. W. Glover. Drrro. 

‘ May the Young Queen be happy.’ Ballad; poetry by T. Haynes Bayly ; 
composed by J. P. Knight. Liwsirp. 

Upon looking over these national and royal tributes we were agreeably sur- 

prized at the height at which the inspiration stood in the musical thermometer. 

“Tributes” frequently confer more degradation than honour on both the 

giver and receiver. Not so however with the present. Those of Mr. Balfe and 

Mr. Knight are pleasant: and among thorough-going patriots, Mr. Glover’s will 

doubtless find purchasers. 


‘ Hommage 4 Taglioni? A divertisement for the pianoforte, by A. Devaux. 
CHAPPELL. 

Burlington Waltzes, for pianoforte; by James M‘Calla. KEEGAN. 

The first is a very agreeable trifle. The air, which is very beautiful, and 

well treated throughout, is exactly what one can suppose Taglioni would 

like to dance to. Of Mr. M‘Calla’s Waltzes the last is the only one 

worthy of notice. This is both pretty and original. The modulation into D 

minor is clever, ‘The author should have waited until his muse would have 

furnished three waltzes equal to this, and not have diluted his good things 

with such common-places as the other two. 

‘ Old King Time.’ Sung by Mr. H. Phillips; poetry from the ‘ Weekly Dis- 
patch ;’ composed by E. J. Loder, T. E. Purpay. 

This is the second song which we have had to notice, within these few weeks, 

upon the same words. Mr. Wilkinson’s song, although a very good one, was 

a pretty close imitation of Neukomm’s ‘Old King Death.’ The above is 

more original and worthy of the words, which are extremely spirited and to 
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the purpose. In the accompaniment, the descending harmony on the first six 
bars has a Handelian strength and simplicity about it. 


Mignon’s Song. ‘ Knowest thou the land, from the German of Goethe. Com- 
posed with an accompaniment for the pianoforte and violoncello (ad lib.) ; by 
Moritz Ganz. ScHLOss. 

‘Tomorrow's sun.’ A song; composed by William Bayly (late R.A.) Pub- 
lished for the author by Piatts. 

Mr. Moritz Ganz’s song has an unfortunate title, this being the same as one 
of Beethoven’s, with (we believe) Lord Byron’s words. Awkward comparisons 
are thus engendered at the outset. However, the song isa good one, although 
we see nothing in it that very powerfully arrests the attention. Mr. Bayly’s 
song is about the same pitch. It has not much melody, but the accompani- 
ment shows the practised student. 








STATE OF MUSIC IN THE NORTH OF GERMANY. 
(Continued from No. 72, p. 105.) 


Tue Liedertafeln,* that I alluded to above, form a particular class in 
the male vocal societies. These associations we have no hesitation in 
maintaining, belong especially to Germany, and above all to the north, 
where they are rooted to its very soil. It is even possible to affix the 
precise year of their foundation, and to name their founder. 

To a German, the clatter of glasses and songs are so naturally allied, 
that he has a difficulty in separating them in his imagination. Song 
ennobles all his joys, and particularly those of the table. It is the 
origin of that iunumerable crowd of drinking songs, and Bacchanalian 
lyrics, which form an essential part of German literature. In the 
universities, the ancient use of the song in the solemn repasts, known 
under the name of “ Commersch,’t is retained as a sacred rite, and some 
of the richest, the most beautiful, and the most elevated songs, (for 
example, the celebrated “‘ Gaudeamus igitur,”) owe their origin and 
long existence to this custom. But the song, notwithstanding the 
power and nobleness of the compositions, exhibited however little 
of the artist, and was but the natural ejaculation of joyous and inspired 
youth, in which nothing was heard but the upper voices, singing chorus 
in unison with a fundamental bass, which supported them with dif- 
ficulty. Nevertheless, the reminiscence of these exalted moments of 
their university life, reacted so forcibly upon the pupils in the after 
of manhood, that they sought to renew the associations, modified 

owever according to the wants suited to their age, as well as the level 
of their actual instruction. It was then that Professor Zelter, director 
of the singing school at Berlin, a man of considerable (at least, of 
remarkable) merit in various respects, conceived the idea of founding a 
society ; the vbject of which was, to embellish the repast with songs, 
that the art need not decline to acknowledge: and as it would be 
scarcely respectable in the mouths of well-bred ladies to eulogize the 
accompaniments of the festive board, it was agreed that the club should 

















* Literally “table songs-"" The word Tafel, in the old Germanic customs, equally signifies 
an assembly. The two ive chambers of Hungary are called “ Taféin,” 
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+ From “Commerce” or friendly intercourse with the students, 
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consist of men only. The first condition in every candidate desiring 
to become a member, was, that he should be able to sing: at the same 
time, a talent for poetical and musical composition, were sufficient 
qualifications to admit the partiesas members. Twenty-four singers and 
a president constituted the assembly. The first meeting took place in the 
Autumn of 1810; and the fundamental laws of the institution, required 
that nothing should be sung which was not composed by a member of 
the society. In general the songs were written for four male voices, 
(two tenors and two basses) for chorus and solos alternately ; but this 
plan was departed from, to write songs (Lieder) for three and six voices, 
and double choirs, &c. One would scarcely believe it; but this little 
society, dedicated to intimately social pleasures, which assembled once 
a-month at supper, and where two or three songs were sung between 
each course: this custom, completely isolated, became the channel for 
an extensive course of the art throughout Germany. The members of 
the club alternately received guests at their table, among whom, one 
year, ladies were invited. Upon this occasion they naturally per- 
formed their best songs, as well as those in which practice had made 
them most perfect. Their success was unexampled. There were found, 
in short, excellent compositions, which the German nation has retained 
to the present day, in the list of its favourite songs; at the head of 
which we may place those of Zelter, the founder, and of Flemming. 
The latter was only an amateur, endowed however with excellent 
abilities; but he was cut off in his youth. His songs for male voices 
will long survive him; and above all, the one which he set to the ode 
of Horace ; “ Integer vite, scelerisque purus ;” an admirable model for 
a noble and placidly solemn song. 


Zelter, who has left behind him a fair name in the musical world, 
was not a great composer, but he possessed a completely humorous 
talent for this social music. He profited by his friendship with Goethe, 
to turn to the advantage of the Liedertafel some streams from the joyous 
poetical spring of the great man. Each song, in the loftiest acceptation 
of the term, refers to some pointed event; and the Liedertafel of which 
Goethe was an honorary member, afforded him occasions for his best 
songs ; which being instantly set to music by his inspired friend, and 
sung by the finest voices in the capital, produced an inexpressible effect. 
I ought not to omit mentioning, that the original idea of this suciety 
Ma | was quickly imitated ; but an attempt is much more easy than success ; 
a for even a capital of 250,000 inhabitants does not every day afford a 

sufficient portion of creative talent to signalize a similar association with 
the stamp of originality. In the small towns they were contented with 
imitating a portion of the plan, by assembling to sing the best songs 
that could be procured. This was glory sufficient, for instance, in a 
small place like Frankfort-on-the-Oder; but a similar attempt would 
have been no credit to Berlin. 1t was requisite that fresh originalities 
i | should present themselves in this instance. Some years elapsed before 
a favourable occasion presented itself. It was not till the year 1819, 
that Bernhard Klein, and Louis Berger, two considerable names in the 
musical art, (and which we shall come to hereafter) in conjunction with 
the author of the present letters, founded a second Liedertafel, which 
has equally given birth to a number of songs, and generally with 
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success ; those by Louis Berger being the most esteemed. So slight a 
connexion had envy or jealousy with the spirit of this society, that it 
started with inscribing as its first, and afterwards only honorary mem- 
ber, the name of Zelter, founder of the first Liedertafel. A few years 
after this, a third suciety sprang up at Berlin, instituted by Julius 
Schneider, a young composer full of talent. Thisis now, as it ought to 
be, the most flourishing, for it is the youngest association ; and youth is 
requisite for singing. 

Liedertafel societies were founded in many other towns; such as 
Leipzig, Magdeburg, Breslau, Keenigsburg, &c. &c. the members of 
which, although they departed from the regulation of performing those 
compositions only, which sprang from their own soil, nevertheless adhered 
to the plan in the main, and chose the remainder from the best reputed 
compositions. It thus ensued that not only these songs for male voices 
extended, and attained to an unexpected degree of perfection ; but the 
circumstances also gave an impetus to musical composition which has 
produced somuch noble fruit throughout Germany : and at this present 
time of writing, there does not exist (at least in southern Germany) a 
single town of moderate consequence, which has not its Liedertafel. 
At Berlin no grand banquet is given by what corporate body soever, 
where the pleasure of the meeting is not heightened by singing in its most 
perfect form ; because twenty or thirty members of the Liedertafel are 
invited, who perform the most choice and tasteful compositions between 
the courses. The consequence of this has been the total abandonment 
of wind instruments, the piercing tones of which are so afflicting to the 
ears. In public dinners at least this has been the case. Such is the 
result of a felicitous thought in one single man; a thought followed 
out with perseverance. We repeat it, that to Frederick Zelter the glory 
is due of having developed this new branch of music—perfectly German 
both in character and feature. The services which he rendered} else- 
where, as composer and musical director, were valuable, but they were 
appreciated during his life beyond their deserts. The essential] service 
that he rendered to the art while alive, was less esteemed: it is right 


therefore that an impartial posterity should adjust the equilibrium. 
(To be concluded.) 














































MISCELLANEOUS. 


BrrmincHaM FeEstivat.—We have pleasure in stating that, by command 
of the Queen, Sir Henry Wheatley has informed the committee that her Ma- 
jesty has graciously signified her consent to become patroness of the approach- 
ing Musical Festival in this town.— Birmingham Advertiser. 

MILLE. FRANCILLA Prxis made a very successful debut at La Scala, at Mi- 
lan, on the 8th July, in the part of Romeo, for the benefit of the Widow and 
Orphan’s Institution. Although the Milanese public had retained a strong 
recollection of Malibran’s wonderful personation of the same character, the 
new candidate for their favour met with a success beyond the expectation of 
even her most sanguine friends: for she was called forward six times, during 
the performance; and at the fall of the curtain, the directors of the same in- 
stitution came to request that Mlle. Pixis would repeat the character for the 
same charitable pnrpose. ‘This she consented to do, and the day following 
was appointed for the performance, 
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Encursh Opsra Hovuse.—Mr. Barnett’s music in the new drama of 
‘Blanche of Jersey,’ which was performed for the first time on Wednesday 
evening, is of a very delightful character. We hope shortly to speak of it 
critically. 

Oratorio or St. Pavt.—The “ Sacred Harmonic Society” intend per- 
forming the whole of this noble work on the 12th of September, in Exeter Hall, 
Mr. Mendelssohn, who is expected in London on the 20 inst. has been re- 
quested to conduct the performance, which he has consented to do, his Bir- 
mingham engagements permitting. 

Opera Burra.—We hear that Mr. Mitchell has departed for the continent 
for the purpose of completing the company for the approaching season. Mme. 
Giannopi and Sig, Catone are said to be already engaged. Ronconi, we regret 
to hear, cannot accept our manager’s offer, on account of previous engagements, 

Mr. J. B. Sale, the musical instructor of her Majesty, had the honour of an 
audience on Thursday, to present a copy of his “ Psalms and Hymns for the 
service of the Church,’ which her Majesty was graciously pleased to receive 
in the kindest manner, expressing her wish that the object which had induced 
Mr. Sale to undertake its publication might be fully realized. His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom the work in question is dedicated, by 
special permission, has also we understand, expressed to Mr. Sale his appro- 
bation of his system of chanting, and his satisfaction that the book had fallen 
into hands so capable of doing justice to the importance of its subject.— 
Court Journal. 

An EnGLIsH ‘SONNAMBULA.’—A girl aged seven years, an orphan of low 
rank, residing in the house of a farmer, by whom she was employed in tending 
cattle, was accustomned to sleep in an apartment separated by a very thin 
partition from one which was frequently occupied by an itinerant fiddler. 
This person was a musician of very considerable skill, and often spent a part 
of the night in performing pieces of a refined description ; but his performance 
was not taken notice of by the child except as a disagreeable noise. After a 
residence of six months in this family she fell into bad health, and was removed 
to the house of a benevolent lady, where, on her recovery after a protracted 
illness, she was employed as a servant. Some years after she came to reside 
with this lady, the most beautiful music was often heard in the house during 
the night, which excited no small interest and wonder in the family; and 
many a waking hour was spent in endeavours to discover the invisible minstrel. 
At length the sound was traced to the sleeping room of the girl, who was found 
fast asleep, but, uttering from her lips a sound exactly resembling the sweetest 
tones of a small violin. On farther observation it was found, that, after being 
about two hours in bed, she became restless and began to mutter to herself ;— 
she then uttered sounds precisely resembling the tuning of a violin, and at 
length, after some prelude, dashed off into elaborate pieces of music, which 
she performed in a clear and accurate manner, and with a sound exactly re- 
sembling the most delicate modulations of that instrument. During the per- 
formance she sometimes stopped, made the sound of re-tuning her instrument, 
and then began exactly where she had stopped in the most correct manner. 
These paroxysms occurred at irregular intervals, varying from one to fourteen 
or even twenty nights; and they were generally followed by a degree of fever 
and pains over various parts of her body. After a year or two, her music was 
not confined to the imitation of the violin, but was often exchanged for that of a 
piano ofa very old description which she was accustomed to hear in the house 
where she now lived ; and she then also began to sing, imitating exactly the 
voices of several ladies of the family. In another year from this time she be- 
gan to talk a great deal in her sleep, in which she seemed to fancy herself 
instructing a younger companion. She often descanted with the utmost fluency 
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and correctness on a variety of topics, both political and religious, the news 
of the day, the historical parts of seripture, public characters, and particularly 
the characters of members of the family and their visitors. In these discus- 
sions she showed the most wonderful discrimination, often combined with sar- 
casm, and astonishing powers of mimicry. During the whole period of this 
remarkable affection, which seems to have gone on for at least ten or eleven 
years, she was, when awake, a dull awkward girl, very slow in receiving any 
kind of instruction, though much care was bestowed upon her ; and, in pvint 
of intellect, she was much inferior to the other servants of the family. In 
particular she showed no kind of turn for music. She did not appear to have 
any recollection of what passed during her sleep; but, during her nocturnal 
ramblings, she was more than once heard to lament her infirmity of speaking 
in her sleep, adding how fortunate it was that she did not sleep among the 
other servants, as they teased her enough about it as it was.—Abercrombie on 
the Intellectual Powers. 

On THE TALENT OF RossINI.—It is due to the high and extended reputa- 
tion which Rossini has acquired, to allow that his works deserve a prominent 
place in every theatrical establishment in Europe, although it may at the same 
time admit of doubt whether his merits have not been somewhat over-rated. 
He was not possessed of sufficient application to render him a scientific mu- 
sician ; consequently, where the situation will not allow ofa pretty melody 
with marked rythm, he has recourse either to forced modulations and abrupt 
transitions, or he will be found to cause weariness by sameness and repetition. 
He likewise fails in imparting to his several personages a distinct character. 
His bass songs are as full of roulades as those for the soprano ; and transposi- 
tion would not unfrequently render them suitable for any description of voice.* 
The origin of the very florid style which prevails throughout his works, is 
commonly ascribed to the cireumstance of his baving heard one of his own 
airs so metamorphosed by the ornaments of Veluti, that he did not reeognize 
it as his composition. It is, however, sufficiently obvious that every attempt 
to render vocal music so florid as not to admit of farther embellishment, must 
necessarily prove futile. No better illustration of this fact can be offered than 
Rossini’s two songs Di tanti palpiti and Una voce poco fa, which have frequently, 
as performed by first-rate Italian singers, no farther resemblance to the origi- 
nal airs than that which the rythm and the harmony afford. On the whole, 
although some of Rossini’s melodies are charming, and his acquaintance with 
the powers of the human voice undeniable, I freely confess that I think he is 
indebted for no small portion of his reputation to the prevailing ignorance 
respecting the works of his predecessors. From these he has borrowed, to use 
no harsher term, largely, without being able, in many cases, to put in the plea 
of having improved vr followed out an idea casually dropped by an inferior 
author, who might himself be incapable of doing justice to it. Cimarosa and 
Paer have suffered more than almost any other authors, with whom I am ac- 
quainted, from the depredations of the popular maestro. Indeed, on hearing 
an opera by Paer performed in Germany, I could scarcely succeed in convine- 
ing myself that part of the music was not to be ascribed to Rossini. It is, 
however, only rendering justice to Paer, to affirm—which I am enabled to do 
from an intimate acquaintance with his principal works—that, while in 





* The celebrated Frederick Schneider, composer of the Deluge and other oratorios, has the 
following observations on the subject:—‘‘ As dramatic music has to depict the passions and 
feelings of the persons in the action, an exact delineation of character becomes one of its essen- 
tial requisites. There are, indeed, operas which, with regard to melodic and even harmonic 
treatment, and consequently in a musical point of view in general, are entitled to high praise, 
yet which nevertheless cannot be called genuine dramatic compositions, because they are 
wanting in the musical delineation of characterjust spoken of. Themost glaring trangressions 
against this requisite, amidst others ofa different nature, are to be foundin the works of Ros- 
sini. With him every person in the piece sings alike, let the situation be as different as it 
may.” 
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beauty of melody and pathos he is fully equal to his imitator, Rossini, he far 
surpasses him in correctness of modulation, propriety of instrumentation, and 
in the power of imparting a distinct character to his different personages, 
In comic writing he is, undoubtedly, inferior: indeed, in this style of compo- 
sition, Rossini is unrivalled, even by his great predecessor, Cimarosa,— 


Analy yst. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. Hotmes shall certainly be attended to; but he “ must bide his time.” 
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PIANO-FORTE. 
Allround my hat Quadrilles .... Ke1TH 
Czerny. Souvenir Théatral from 
Belisario, containing ‘* Quando 
di sangue,” arranged as a Duet CHAPPELL 
— Op.448. Capriccio et Vars. 
bril. on “ Versai potrd le la- 
time”? 
Grand March, dedicated to Her 
ed — Majesty Queen 
see esidevederebiee -.- CRAMER 
Les 8 "Sociables Quadrities. 


Phipps? Arrangement “of “ Non 
pid mesta,”’? ** Largo al facto- 
tum,” Mareh in Coriolanus, 
** Benedetta sia la madre,”’ “ Deh 
calma o ciel," ** La Biondina” 
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Munro 
Miss Camp- 
cocceee ll E. PURDAY 
Thalberg. Fantasia from Weber’s 
Euryanthe 
Victoria’s Grand March, by Nor- 
CovENTRY 
I passionati, Rondo No. 
4, in E minor ........ ss... . WESSEL 


WEssEL 


A wealthy old mana wooing did 

go. 'T.German Reed......T. E. Purpay 
Chapter of Crows. Comic words 

by Moncrieff. Accompaniment 

by Harroway 
Chevalier Neukomm's 12 Solfeggi, 

or original Lessons for a Coun- 

ter Tenor or Bass Voice, with 

Piano-forte Accompt. in 2 BooksCoveNTRY 
Dear land of my childhood. Scan- 

dinavian Melody, arranged by 

WMNINOIE «cs sav apse scien eces LoNsDALE 
Duida, duida. Sung in the mu- 

sical drama of * The Young 

King’ T.E. Purpay 
Fair ae of England. 8. Glover Dirro 
God save the Queen. Solo and 

Trio, Gilbert Flesher 
God save the Queen. Solo and 

Chorus, newly arranged by W. 

H. Callcott LonspaLE 
Marschner. Tenor Song from 

“The Trophy.” Would aman 

succeed in wooing . 
—— Soprano Song from Ditto. 

O mine is a heart. 
Rose, the Queen of Flowers. 

German ee “A 
Schubert. Bass Songs, No, 18. 

Over the glassy waters 


E. Purpay 
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Schubert. Like the hue’ of mor- 
ning. (Gynamid von Gothe) ..WEssEL 
Man in his fancy's vision 
(Die Berge von Schlegel) 
The bright, bright wine. T. Ger- 
phe on -T.E. Purpay 
The flowers 1 have * cherished. 
Ballad, by Liitgen 
The maiden of sunny Cachemere. 
Ballad, Charles Sloman 
The old ‘house at home. 
by T. H. Bailey, music by J.P. 
Knight .» LIMBIRD 
The warrior’s home. T.German 
UO wins cccsecucnene eee TE. Purpay 
FOREIGN VOCAL. 
Si Ragazza, ascolta un po. Duet 
from the opera of * La festa 
della rosa.”” Coppola CuaPPeL. 


Ditto 


ARP. 

Bochsa (N. C.) Bellini’s favourite 

Marek in —— — for 

Harp CHAPPELL 
Je vais donc le revoir. : 

Postillon, arranged for Harp 

and Piano-forte 
Twenty Brilliant Preludes. 

WOMENS , ccsnvinc ay sndokees CRAMER 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Baillot's 2 Andantes for Piano- 
forte and Violin 
Beethoven's Rondo in G, Piano- 
forte and Violin . 
— Ditto, Flute and Piano .... 
—— Grand Duet on ‘ Ah perfido,’ 
for Piano-forte and Violin Con- 
certante, by the Brothers Ganz WESSEL 
Czerny (C.) Concertino for Piano- 
forte, with 2 Violins, Tenor, and 
and Violoncello, and Flute and 
Horn ad jib. 2nd Edition ....JOHANNING 
Forde’s L?Anima dell’ Opera, “4th 
Set. Ciel pictoso, come inno- 
cente, and Ah! si per voi 
— Ditto, 5th Set. Ecco il pegno, 
Sommo ciel, Ebben per mia 
memoria, Flute and Piano .. 
Walchiers. Op. 58. 5th Gr and 
Duet for 2 Flutes, to English 
Professors WE 
Weber. Op. 48. Grand Duet 
concertante in E flat, Piano and 
Violoncello, the Violoncello part 


-Ditto 
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